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supply any really illuminating principle available for our practical guidance. 
His own applications are comparatively few, and are for the most part of 
the distressingly obvious sort. A somewhat extensive use is made of the 
results of child study. A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. By Sydney Herbert Mellone. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1902. — xiv, 362. 
The Principles of Logic. By Herbert Austin Aikins. Henry Holt 

& Co., New York, 1902. — x, 489. 

To one who is undertaking to write a text-book in logic, there appears 
always the proverbial difficulty of putting the new cloth into the old gar- 
ment. For he finds himself confronted by the following dilemma. If 
he seeks to give an adequate representation of the traditional logic, there 
is the danger that he may leave the impression that logic as a critique of 
the reasoning process is artificial, indirect, and needlessly involved, and that 
a few simple common sense principles, easily formulated and as easily ap- 
plied, might enable one to reason equally well and at the same time provide 
against all possible fallacy. If, on the other hand, the traditional treat- 
ment of logic is omitted altogether, or inadequately or indifferently pre- 
sented, then some of the most fundamental principles of thought are 
neglected, and although they may be presented in another form, neverthe- 
less a serious loss has been sustained in depriving the student of an acquain- 
tance with the sources of logic which are to be found in the early Greek 
philosophy. For it is at these sources that he discovers a clearness in 
statement, a precision in definition, a subtle appreciation of fine distinc- 
tions and of remote relations which remain forever undisclosed to a sur- 
face inspection ; above all, he there acquires a vocabulary which will 
prove invaluable to him in the larger field of general philosophy. Con- 
tact with the Greek mind in the process of analyzing itself is a bracing 
discipline, giving both power and facility to the reason. 

The authors of the two books now before us have appreciated the dif- 
ficulties of their task, and have consistently endeavored to impart life to 
the traditional treatment of logic. They seem determined that these dry 
bones shall live, and each in his own way has in a considerable measure 
succeeded. Professor Aikins is the more radical of the two in his general 
method. He discards the traditional treatment of the syllogism, and sub- 
stitutes a machinery of criticism peculiarly his own, whose practical work- 
ing is mediated by quite an elaborate system of symbols. The traditional 
rules of the undistributed middle, and that of the illicit process of the major 
or minor terms, are referred to only incidentally and that in a footnote. 
Professor Aikins presents different canons of criticism which vary for the 
four figures. This brings to the fore the discussion of the differences 
which underly the four figures. Also, in treating the fourth figure, he is 
compelled to use the traditional process of reduction. It would be better 
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to condense the subjects of figures and of reduction rather than to dwell 
upon them at length as Professor Aikins does. It is the one part of the 
traditional treatment above all others which may be curtailed without dis- 
advantage. Moreover, it is a question whether the traditional rules may 
not be preserved and yet rendered quite as objective as the various canons 
which are here substituted for them. It would seem, too, that an elaborate 
symbolism tends to make the process of criticism somewhat mechanical 
and certainly indirect. The invalidity of reasoning should be immediately 
apparent to the student, and it should be possible also to refer it directly 
to some simply formulated principle of thought, without the aid of any pro- 
cess which is conducted by means of symbols. Professor Aikins, however, 
has been most successful in his endeavor to give concrete living expression 
to abstract and formal statements, and also in enriching the text by illus- 
trations possessing present interest and appositeness. 

Dr. Mellone in his exposition has kept more closely to Aristotle. By so 
doing he has preserved the philosophical spirit of Aristotle, and has thus 
avoided the more scholastic features of the traditional logic. At the sources 
there is life and vigor, which in the subsequent development of logical 
theory became feeble and deadened, if not wholly dead. The author in- 
sists that Aristotle dealt with the fundamental logical principles and dis- 
tinctions in a manner which fully appreciated the wealth of concrete signifi- 
cance attaching to them. It is by a return to the Aristotelian point of view 
that he hopes to present the traditional logic in such a way that the stu- 
dent will not feel that it is unworthy of his attention. In the course of his 
treatment, he has endeavored to present some of the simpler and more in- 
teresting questions which have emerged among the modern logicians in the 
discussions of Sigwart, Bradley, and Bosanquet. This adds much to the 
general interest of the subject. The concluding chapter of the book takes 
up some of these questions more in detail, which serves as an excellent intro- 
duction to the modern logic. It would have been better, it seems to me, 
had the author placed Chapter IV, * ' On the Import of Propositions and 
Judgments," after his exposition of the traditional logic. In its present 
position, it separates the two subjects of mediate and immediate inference. 
The questions which it raises concern the general theory of logic, and 
might properly be discussed in connection with his last chapter. Also the 
position of Chapter VI, "On the Predicables, Definition, and Classifica- 
tion," might advantageously be changed. As it is, it comes between the 
discussion of the categorical syllogism and that of the hypothetical. It 
breaks up the continuity of the presentation of the subject matter, and 
would be more effective were another position assigned to it. The treat- 
ment of opposition and immediate inference might be condensed with 
advantage. A strange mistake in definition, evidently a typographical 
error, appears in the text where the author defines the major term of the 
syllogism as the subject, and the minor term as the predicate of the conclu- 
sion (p. 122). 
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Dr. Mellone's discussion as to the nature of the Aristotelian Enthymeme, 
and the Aristotelian Paradeigma is interesting and valuable. His illustra- 
tions and examples are also of the kind which possess life and concrete 
significance. John Grier Hibben. 

Princeton University. 

Shakespeare s Portrayal of the Moral Life. By Frank Chapman Sharp. 

New York, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1902 — pp. xiii, 224. 

The very modesty of Professor Sharp's claims for this book makes it 
difficult to discover its aim. From its title, it might conceivably be a work 
in literary criticism, psychology, or ethics ; but it is prevented from being 
any one of these by the author's verbal disavowal and actual use of all 
three methods. "Not merely how he criticised but also how he general- 
ized are subjects that alike fall outside the inquiry that is here proposed ' ' 
(Preface, p. xi) ; so this is not a study of Shakespeare's art. " How far 
these offspring of a poet's imagination resemble the men and women with 
whom scientific ethics attempts to deal, I have in the main refrained from 
considering" (p. xi ). The topic of moral pathology constitutes an ad- 
mitted exception to this plan, and is, accordingly, quite out of keeping with 
the rest of the book, though it is distinctly the most interesting part. So 
psychology is sporadic. As for ethics, Professor Sharp announces at the 
outset that the book bears only upon the descriptive or psychological and 
anthropological branch of that study. Thus the result is restricted to a 
description of the moral consciousness of Shakespearian characters. Fur- 
thermore, it appears in the course of the book that (e. g., with reference to 
egoism and altruism) "we find mirrored in Shakespeare's world the chaos 
of opinion on this subject which prevails in the society by which we are sur- 
rounded" (p. 13). This statement is doubtless sound, but the author no- 
where states the general principle of interpretation which sums up this and the 
similar generalizations that abound in late chapters. Shakespeare exhibits 
the morality of society, or custom, as sanctioned by common opinion. To 
demonstrate this in detail without formulating it, is simply tedious, and al- 
most ludicrous when it leads to such conclusions as this : "It will now be 
clear that altruism is represented by Shakespeare as one of the most im- 
portant factors in the moral life" (p. 7). 

One further difficulty remains. Though Professor Sharp does not claim 
that such a study as this can solve the problem of reducing ' ' the moral 
judgments of mankind to a consistent and reasonable system " (Preface, p. 
x), he arrays Shakespeare and Kant against one another as antagonist and 
protagonist of "Transcendentalism." Moral pathology is held to be the 
death-blow to the Kantian ethics. If any ethical system was ever con- 
structed upon critical and logical rather than psychological grounds, it 
would seem to be that of Transcendentalism, and it is difficult to see what 
the discovery of " incorrigibles " has to do with "that which would ap- 
prove itself to a mind cognizant of, and sensitive to, all the facts of human 
experience" (p. x). 



